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To find out what the job is like, Postal 
_ Life traveled with three rural carriers from ° .- 
WWreliiaci! parts of the country on their 
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’'Six Hays» Yn week: 2a carrier 
Jim Daughetee takes his four- 


“‘wheel- d niv-e-Ford “ey 


through—not over—two creeks 
When the water i is high, he can’t 
make it. 

‘He drives 110 ites every ae 
but only’30 rN those miles are on 


paved road. The other 80 are 6n 


bumpy, rocky, chuck-holed; roll- 
paths 
sparsely-settled mountains of 
eastern Kentucky. 

To James M. Daughetee, a 21- 
year postal veteran and a de- 
scendent of French and English 
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; “mail service.- 44 


\. “1 call ‘it) ani RED. route, ”” he 
‘says,e ing: “All niiral routes 
ewere » called: R.F.D. at*first. That. 
means Rural Free Delivery. Well, 
my route hasmn‘t changed much 
since then. Others have. The 
roads are paved and there’s a lot 


of suburban development. But 


not on mine. It’s still the same as 
_it was,a long time ago.” 
Daughetee (he pronounces his 
name as if it were spelled Dough- 
erty) lives in Somerset, a pretty 
city of 14,000 residents, and sits 
on its city council. He works out 
of the Somerset post office, which 
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ats. in ? ; oe eile asa sectional cénter with 


S78 associate offices, several along. 


his route east of town. 

“ One of them, Public, KY, has 
only three custemers—the post- 
master, her daughter and her son, 
The daughter and son live next 
to the postmaster’s house, across 
the road from the post office. 
Daughetee passes by every day 
and remarks that he could de- 
liver mail directly. to these three 
customers at no additional cost to 
the Postal Service. Instead, he 
delivers and picks up a pouch 
every day. 

He also takes dispatches to and 
from the Acorn post office. But 
two boxes just across the road 
from the post office are on his 
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Rural carrier Jim Daughetee’s a mobile 
window clerk. Here he fills out a money 
order for a customer along his route. 
Upper: His Ford Bronco splashes through 
a creek. When the water’s high he can’t 
make it. 


route. Why? ‘‘Because those cus- 


tomers once had a quarrel with 
the postmaster and wouldn't deal 
with him anymore.” 


The Stab, KY, post office, 
though, serves 60 customers and 
is tucked in a corner of a large, 
trim grocery store run by Mr. and 
Mrs. Elwood Taylor. It’s near the 
spot where Daughetee turns off 
the asphalt Highway 80 into the 
dirt-road back country. He de- 
livers the dispatch to Stab at 9 
a.m. and picks up on his way 
back at 1 p.m. 

Daughetee, like most rural car- 
riers across America, thinks rural 
residents are ‘‘the backbone of 
the country.” To him, there’s no 
calling higher, no service more 
meaningful than that of rural 
carrier. 

He has other reasons for liking 
his job: 

“IT may be prejudiced. I worked 
in the Post Office Department 
when a rural carrier’s job was a 
real plum. I think it still is. But 


the real reason is I feel like I’m 
my own boss. It’s a business in 
itself. Your patrons are actually 
your customers. I look on this 
route like my own business. 

‘Why, these fine people out 
here, they don’t care anything 
about John Tohill (Somerset's 
postmaster) or even Ben Bailar. 
They care about the service I give 
them. 

“IT do pretty well, too. I’ve had 
three complaints in 12 years, and 
I'd say only one of them was 
legitimate.” 

Daughetee says he’s had a 
number of chances to bid for 
other routes, but sticks to #5 
though it’s Somerset’s roughest. 

‘You get to know the people,” 
he says, “and they come to de- 
pend on you.” 

As Daughetee bumps along his 
dusty way, he shifts from the left 
side of the front seat to the right, 
to serve the mailboxes on the 
right. He stops occasionally to fill 
out a money order or to make 
change. He carries a supply of 
stamps to affix to the letters. But 
mostly he drives through “his” 
territory, stopping where there’s 
mail or a raised flag, delivering, 
picking up and closing the box 
all in one smooth motion. 

Daughetee doesn’t like having 
to skip certain customers when 
snow or spring thaw makes his 
backwoods roads impassable. He 
has been stuck trying to get 
through when others wouldn't 
consider it. 

“T have to have a four-wheel- 
drive vehicle for this route,” he 
says. “This vehicle now costs 
$7,000. I bought it new for about 
$4,000 in January, 1974, and I’ve 
put 104,000 miles on it. I use two 
sets of tires a year. I get 11 miles 
to the gallon and you imagine 
how rough this road is on the car. 
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I spent $1,857 on maintenance 
last year.” 

Except for gripes Daughetee 
concedes are minor, you can’t 
find a postal employee who likes 
his job more. As he watches the 
mountain forests change from 
green to brown and back again, 
as he witnesses the slow but sure 
changes in the families he serves, 
as he hopes the county or state 
will pave a few more miles of his 
rutted, cratered paths, he simply 
enjoys his sense of belonging and 
his sense of service. 


California: 
Independence and 

an inspiring vista 

Over the hood of his 1973 Ply- 
mouth Duster, Herb Brodehl gets 
a fine view of the mixed suburb- 
an-rural area in California’s San 
Joaquin Valley. 


Where else but in California would 
you find a mailbox quite like this? 
Upper: Two young customers take 
home the mail Herb Brodehl has 
just left. 


As the seasons pass, he 
watches orchards bloom and 
bear apricots, almonds, peaches, 
and walnuts. He sees fields sprout 
cabbages, carrots and tomatoes. 
He witnesses the gnarled old 
grapevines renewing themselves 
each year and producing fruit for 
the wineries near Lodi, CA. 

The sights along Rural Route 
#4, Lodi, provide an inspiring 
vista for a North Dakotan who ar- 
rived in California after World 
War II and was so desperate to 
find a job that he went to re- 
enlist in the Army. 

Brodehl found “the strangest 
recruiter I ever saw,” in the base- 
ment of the Lodi post office. ‘‘He 
kept telling me, ‘Aw, you don’t 
want to sign up for the Army.’ I 
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told him I had a wife and child 
and another child on the way and 
I had to do something.” 

But instead of “re-upping”’ 
Brodehl, the recruiter told him 
about a job in the Lodi post of- 
fice. 

Brodehl applied, started work 
that day and hasn't stopped since. 
After three years carrying, he 
switched to clerking for five and 
then made a direct transfer bid 
on a rural route. 

“T put in my bid in the spring 
and everything was silent until 
September when the appointment 
came through from Washington.” 

Brodehl never wants another 
change. “I’ve thoroughly enjoyed 
this work. 

“You're out here going for a 
nice ride in the country every 
day. And you're very independ- 
ent.” 

His salary is based on the 
number of miles traveled and an 
annual mail count. 

His is a “heavy duty” route that 
includes 557 stops along 65 miles 
of road. He gets paid for a 9% 
hour day. But by working straight 
through, he usually completes it 
in less. 

He starts by casing his mail and 
gets out on the road by 8:30. If 
he’s more than 45 minutes late, 
he can expect to find customers 
waiting by their boxes. 

When Brodehl leaves the office, 
he tunes the radio to a gospel sta- 
tion, and at 10:30 he usually 
switches to country music. But 
he’s only half listening. The boxes 
in clusters along the road require 
concentration. He has to remem- 
ber registered mail and parcels 
that go with the mail, and, on 
Thursday, wrap the rest of the 
mail in a grocery ad shopper. 

“It takes around two years to 
know who your customers are re- 


lated to and all the in-laws. Then 
you can really start to give the 
extras in good service.” 

A lay preacher in the Church 
of the Assembly of God, Brodehl 
teaches an adult Sunday school 
class every week and often gets 
back in the car on weekends to 
teach in another city. 

He has a sense of family about 
his customers that sounds in 
his booming “Good morning” to 
those he sees along the route. 


North Dakota: 


Weather in the 
quiet country 


You can’t take rural mail deli- 
very lightly, says 43-year-old 
Don Albers. He’s been a rural 
carrier most of his life. 

When he was a boy, he’d help 
his mother, Mabel. She carried 
for 28 years, some of the time 
using a team of horses or a Model 
A Ford. 

Albers has been carrying full- 
time for 19 years—17 of them in 
his home town, Center, ND, 40 
miles from Bismarck, ND, where 
he has worked for the past two 
years. He serves Rural Route #1 
—278 deliveries to 239 stops— 
and logs 76.2 miles a day doing it. 

Carrying is a tradition in the 
Albers family. An uncle ran a 
stage service in North Dakota in 
the early 1900s, transporting both 
passengers and mail. 

“IT think rural carrying is im- 
portant,’ says Albers. ‘‘The 
Postal Service was meant to be a 
service to all of the people.” 

Albers likes his job because he 
likes people. ‘““You meet a lot of 
different types,” he adds. 

His day starts early — earlier 
than usual because his home and 


his route are in different time 
zones. 

“Center is on Mountain time 
and Bismarck on Central,” he ex- 
plains, “so I have to get up at 
3 a.m. That’s 4 a.m. in Bismarck. 
I keep my watch on Mountain 
time to avoid getting confused.” 

Also complicating his job are 
the extremes of weather with 
which he has to contend. The 
thermometer can plunge to 30 
below in winter and soar to 110 
above in summer. 

“You get used to it,” he says. 
“As winter goes on, you kind of 
work into it. In the summer, the 
dryness of the air doesn’t make 
it seem so hot.” 

He logs about 22,000 miles a 








year on his route, and he does it 
now in a Volkswagen Beetle. “I 
took out the front passenger 
seat and put down the rear seat 
to hold the mail.” 

In the past, he has used other 
vehicles, including a snowmobile. 

‘A couple of times, when peo- 
ple were snowed in, I brought 
them their groceries, too, after I 
had completed my route,” Al- 
bers recalls. 

A few customers watch for his 
arrival. 

One, Gene Boyko, says Albers 
‘is an important person in my 
life—I hope he’s bringing me 
good mail.” 

Ed Flanagan, a farmer, says 
Albers “treats us good out here. 








Don Albers delivers mail in stark, flat, snow-swept North Dakota 


He’s been on time pretty near all 
the time, unless he’s had some 
trouble.” 

There have been times he has 
had car problems, like getting 


stuck in muddy roads. “But 
there’s always a farmer to help 
pull me out with his tractor.” 

Knowing auto repair has also 
been a big help. 

“T learned to fix cars when my 
mother’s car needed to be fixed,” 
he says. “When you're a rural 
carrier, you've got to keep mov- 
ing, to keep your vehicle oper- 
ating. 

“Of course, in the bad winter 
months, particularly when the 
roads were bad, my mother used 
a team of horses. She actually 


used two teams. One she'd use 
delivering the mail on the north 
end of her route. Then she'd re- 
turn to our farm and change 
teams, using the fresher horses to 
deliver on the south end.” 

Helping Mom was a family af- 
fair. ‘‘She would get permission 
to have my father, or one of my 
brothers, or me go out with her 
on her route.’ 

In his free time, Albers is in- 
volved in Center community af- 
fairs — he’s a member of the 
school board—and he likes to go 
camping “down by the Missouri 
River.” He also tinkers with old 
cars; he’s now working on a 
1939 Ford coupe — but has no 
plans to use it on his route. 0 








KEEPING POSTED 


he Postal Rate Commission has cleared the way 
for six major mail classification changes pro- 
posed by the Postal Service in 1973. The changes 
now need only the approval of the USPS Board of 
Governors. The changes 
call for: (1) A surcharge on 
non-standard-size letters 
starting two years from 
now, with the amount of 
surcharge to be deter- 
mined in a future rate 
proceeding. (2) A discount 
for large-volume mailers 
who presort first-class. (3) 
A discount for large-volume mailers who presort spe- 
cial rate fourth-class. (4) Changes in business reply 
fees to encourage payment by advance deposit. (5) 
Average weight rating of high-volume parcel post 
that the mailer separates by zone. (6) Expansion of 
special all-advertising fourth-class category to in- 
clude certain other bound printed material. 


aes mini-computer system that can be hooked 


onto a multi-position letter sorting machine will 
give postmasters a new 
way to judge the effective- 
ness of LSMs. The tech- 
nique, called ZMfTtape, 
will enable a postmaster to 
determine which office 
outside his area is im- 
properly massing on him, 
how much of his mail is 
going where, and whether 
to change the bins on the LSM. The system was de- 
veloped by the Southern Region and every district 
will have at least one installation soon. 





oing to the summer Olympics in Montreal? The 
U.S. embassy and consulate aren’t set up to 
help with accommodations or other travel arrange- 
ments, the State Department is informing all govern- 
ment employees. For that kind of service, it advises, 
see a travel agent. The Olympics will be July 18-25. 


ailgrams now bring 

the Postal Service 
37¢ each under a new five- 
year contract with Western 
Union. Last year the Postal 
Service delivered 22,670,- 
000 Mailgrams—and Mail- 
gram service was recently 
expanded to Hawaii. 


wo retail establishments have turned to the 

Postal Service for more efficient delivery—par- 
cels in one case, advertising in the other. The par- 
cels are from Milwaukee’s Boston Store, second 
largest retailer in Wisconsin. The store delivers its 
own furniture and appliances, but switched its smaller 
packages from a private service to parcel post after 
customer service representatives stressed daily de- 
livery, next-day delivery in the Milwaukee area, and 
redelivery if the customer is not home. A key factor 
was an experimental self-adhesive ‘‘merchandise re- 
turn’’ card, which enables customers to return mer- 
chandise conveniently. The advertising is from the 
Tysons Corner Shopping Center in the Virginia sub- 
urbs of Washington, DC. The center mails a tabloid 
shopper to 75,000 homes in Northern Virginia and 
Maryland. It found private distributors ineffective, 
newspaper stuffers wasteful, and Postal Service de- 
livery just right for its needs. 


ich Ralston of Honolulu was impressed, accord- 
Rie to Honolulu Star Bulletin columnist Dave 
Donnelly, when the Postal 
Service delivered to him a 
letter from Texas ad- 
dressed: “Crazy Shirts, 
Inc., Used to be in Inter- 
national Marketplace, now 
in King Something-or- 
other Shopping Center 
Across the Street from the 
Surfrider Hotel, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. Don’t know the zip.’’ And postal employees 
in Guthrie, OK, correctly delivered a card addressed 
merely ‘‘Mama—73044.” 


n April 3, the Lancaster, PA, New Era pub- 

lished a letter to the editor from ‘‘Fumin’ & Fus- 
sin’ ’’ criticizing the Postal Service for losing his city 
tax payment. On April 9, the paper published a letter 
from City Treasurer Earle M. Schmuckle confessing 
that the payment from ‘“‘F & F” had indeed been re- 
ceived on time but had become lost under a pile of 
papers in Schmuckle’s safe. 

And the Cleveland post office received adverse 
publicity when the Cuyahoga County treasurer's of- 
fice notified news media that postal employees had 
mishandled about 1,800 tax bills. A post office study 
of 1,543 returned envelopes said otherwise. In more 
than 1,300 cases the addressee had moved more 
than a year ago. In over 100 other cases either the 
address didn’t exist or the addressee had moved 
and left no forwarding order. That left 125 out of a 
total mailing of 227,000 pieces, or about half of 1%. 
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York’s 
Wallet 
Lady 


Postal employee 
gets stolen billfolds 
back to their owners 


omewhere in the upper 
reaches of New York’s huge 


General Post Office, Mrs. Et- 
ta Stewart has one job—to try 
to reunite more than 500 wallets 
and purses every week with 
their rightful owners. 

This special postal service 
could probably happen only in 
New York. There, pickpockets 
have developed a habit of taking 
the cash from their victim’s bill- 
folds and dumping what remains 
into the nearest mailboxes. 

This method of returning the 
wallets and purses isn’t done out 
of the pickpockets’ kindness of 
heart. It’s because the pick- 
pockets want to get rid of the 
evidence fast and without detec- 
tion. There’s a mailbox on al- 
most every corner of Manhat- 
tan. 

All the wallets— minus the 
cash, of course—eventually find 
their way to Mrs. Stewart’s desk 
in the Claims and Inquiry Sec- 
tion. In a typical week, she’ll get 
between 500 and 600 wallets and 
purses. 


we 


“It’s easy to find the owners,” 
she said. ‘Most of the wallets 
have identification. All I do is 
put them in an envelope and mail 
them out, postage due.” 

Mrs. Stewart mails purses, too, 
but not to New Yorkers — be- 
cause chances are the recipient 
won't be home to pay the post- 
age due. Instead she sends out a 
card telling the victim she can 
pick up her purse at the post 
office. 

“It isn’t always a woman the 
purse belongs to,” she adds. 
“We're getting more and more 
men’s purses.” 

In almost every case there is 
some identification —a driver's 
license is the most common that 
will give the name and address. 
The thieves aren’t interested in 
anything but cash. Nearly al- 
ways they even leave the credit 
cards alone. 

The victims are mostly tour- 
ists. But Mrs. Stewart has re- 
ceived wallets belonging to New 
York policemen, FBI agents, U.S. 
senators, admirals, actors and 
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other famous people. Among 
the better known victims of New 
York’s pickpockets have been 
jazzman Dizzy Gillespie and 
newscaster Dan Rather. 

Once in a while Mrs. Stewart 
will find money hidden in a 
secret place inside a wallet. And 
she’ll get an occasional note 
from the pickpocket thanking 
the victim for the cash and 
taking credit for tossing the wal- 
let in the mailbox. 

She does get a number of let- 
ters from the recipients thank- 
ing her for returning the wallet 
or purse. But she also gets tele- 
phone calls saying that when a 
wallet was returned, an item was 
missing from it. She patiently 
explains that it was the thief, 
not the post office, who took the 
missing item. 

Right now, she is bracing her- 
self for the Democratic national 
convention in New York July 
12-15. Madison Square Garden 
is right across the street from the 
General Post Office and she fore- 
sees a big upturn in her business. 








batety captains 
show way—again 


Georgia station starts over in quest of driving record 


hen the woman ran a stop 

sign and plowed into carrier 
Robert Tyson’s quarter ton, she 
wrecked more than his vehicle. 

Tyson and his fellow carriers 
at Station A in Marietta, GA, had 
driven 385,000 miles and 148,292 
work hours without an accident. 
They were confident they could 
start over and beat that record. 

A month later, they had to start 
over again. Carrier Raymond 
Brown was hit broadside at the 
same intersection by a state pa- 
trolman in pursuit of another ve- 
hicle. 

Tyson and Brown were lucky. 
Safety belts saved them from se- 
rious injury. Both were careful 
to point that out at the station’s 
weekly safety talk. Dewey Smith 
and Bill Hollis made sure they 
did. As volunteer safety captains 
for Station A, their special con- 
cern is safety awareness. 

‘“There’s no better way to learn 
than from someone else’s experi- 
ence,” says Smith, a carrier with 


more than 30 years’ postal serv- 
ice. ‘All you have to do is listen.”’ 

Fortunately, says Hollis, a 
clerk, they don’t get many 
chances to have an employee dis- 
cuss a personal accident experi- 
ence. The station’s overall safety 
record is outstanding. 

Marietta postmaster Lynn 
Bramblett says the safety captain 
concept has played a significant 
role in achieving that record. 

‘Since we began using the pro- 
gram in 1974, we’ve greatly in- 
creased safety awareness among 
employees and reduced the num- 
ber of accidents from 23 in FY 
74 to 6 in FY 75. Our safety cap- 
tains deserve a lot of credit.” 

Clerk Hugh Hardage and car- 
rier Edward Phelps serve as safe- 
ty captains at the main office. 

Marietta, once a sparsely pop- 
ulated farming community, has 
grown in recent years to be a 
major suburb of Atlanta. The of- 
fice has 76 city delivery routes, 11 
rural routes and 184 employees. 
Station A has 57 employees and 
34 routes. It proudly boasts the 





best safety record for any office 
its size or larger in the Atlanta 
District. 

Generating employee interest 
in safety can be a tough job, says 
Bramblett. He learned that dur- 
ing the five years he was a safety 
supervisor. 

Smith and Hollis say they ro- 
tate their subjects as often as pos- 
sible to keep people interested 
and use a seasonal approach. 

“We get a lot of ideas from 
guys here at the station,’ Smith 
says. ‘Now, everyone especially 
wants to beat that 385,000 mile 
record. We’re pulling together to 
do it.” 

Station A has a plaque from the 
Atlanta district manager attesting 
to their FY 75 safety record— 
102,000 hours and 265,000 miles 
without an accident. 

‘They’re pretty confident about 
the future,” says Bramblett. 
‘They've already taken up a col- 
lection to buy a trophy case.” 0) 




















An article in the January- 
February issue of Postal Life, 
describing an accident to 
Frank Tolliver, mail process- 
ing equipment mechanic in 
Nashville, TN, drew response 
from many parts of the 
country. We publish the fol- 
lowing communications to 
promote safety and to give 
credit where credit is due. 


The following is an excerpt from the 
cover story in the January-February 
issue of Postal Life: 

“Tolliver locked the ‘off’ button, 
wriggled behind the supporting frame 
and protective screen, and cleaned 
as much belt as he could reach. Then 
he turned the motor on to move the 
belt a few yards. He locked the ‘off’ 


button again and cleaned some more.” 


“After about 15 minutes of this 
stop-and-go-work— all done strictly 
according to safety considerations — 
Tolliver was finished. He switched on 
the belt, anxious to get the mail 
moving.” 

Locking out the stop button to 
work on machinery is not following 
safety regulations. The proper and 
safest way to lock out a machine to 
do work on it is to throw the circuit 
breaker off and to put your lock on it. 

Stanley W. Jermanowski 
MPE, Meadows Facility 
Kearney, NJ 





My name is Charles E. Groves, postal 
employee, in the incoming letter 
section, tour 2, Nashville, TN. 

My letter is in reference to the 
accident report, in the January- 
February Postal Life concerning 
Frank E. Tolliver, a maintenance 
employee in this post office. 

Credit should be given to those 
individuals who were directly 
instrumental in giving aid to and 
relieving the injured employee while 
he was in this painful position. 

I am the individual who activated 
the off button to stop the conveyor 
belt. Others who were directly in- 
volved but not mentioned in your 
publication are as follows: 

William J. Shea, who held the stop 
button so that the belt would not 
come back on while I ran for help. 
Mr. Shea also supplied the knife that 
was used to cut the belt. 

James C. Sanders, a mail distribu- 
tion clerk in the incoming letter 
section, tour 2, suggested that the 
conveyor belt be cut to relieve some 
of the pressure exerted by the 
gravity roller. 

Bert Watkins acted immediately 
upon this suggestion, using the knife 
supplied by Mr. Shea and cut the 42 
inch conveyor belt, thereby relieving 
the tremendous weight of the gravity 
roller. 

I feel that the above mentioned 
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employees are proud to have been in 
the position to help a fellow employee 
in this emergency situation. 

Charles E. Groves 





I have recently read your story in the 
January-February issue of Postal Life 
concerning the on-the-job injury to 
MPE Frank Tolliver of Nashville, TN. 

As the Safety Engineer at the New 
York Bulk & Foreign Mail Center, I 
was hanging onto every word that 
was written. Ours is probably the 
largest, most mechanized postal 
facility in the world, with approx- 
imately 12 miles of conveyors, nine 
high speed parcel sorters, five sack 
sorters, and 1.5 million square feet 
of work space. As the story became 
more descriptive, | became more 
emotionally responsive. 

Maintenance employees working 
on conveyors must follow these rules: 
1. Make lock-out at motor control 
power panel because a lock-out 

at the “on-off” button can be 
bypassed at the control power 
panel. 

. When jogging is necessary, the 
area must be cleared of all 
personnel before operating the 
equipment. 

. Two people must work on a 
jogging assignment when one 
of them is out of sight or earshot. 
These two people must communi- 
cate with each other so that 
jogging can be performed with- 
out incidents. 

. Screening providing access to 
conveyors should be equipped 
with limit switches. 

. Prior to removal of lock-out, all 
tools, equipment and other 
materials are to be removed 
from the area. Then, replace the 
screening if it was removed, and 
when clear of the equipment, the 
lock-out should be removed and 
the equipment will be ready for 
activation. 

I certainly hope you find my com- 
ments constructive and informative. 

I was happy to read that Mr. Tol- 
liver is bouncing back after a long, 
painful pull. It is my hope that this 
message will be the corrective action 
to prevent future similar accidents. 

Yours for Safety, all-ways. 

Murray Cagman 
Safety Engineer 
New York Bulk & Foreign Mail Center 





hey keep unauthorized peo- 

ple out of the post office. 
They guard valuable mail. They 
act fast in emergencies. 

They're the hundred or so se- 
curity police officers (SPOs) in 
the Philadelphia post office. Like 
their 2,600 counterparts in 100 
other postal facilities, they do 
their job quietly and efficiently. 

In fact, that’s their objective— 
to stay so quiet and cool you 
hardly notice they’re there. 

They're there for a big reason, 
of course: To protect people, mail 
and property. Their record testi- 
fies that they've done that job 
well. For instance, in their first 
year at the Philadelphia post of- 
fice, parcel losses went down by 


half because of security measures 
at platform areas, parcel loading 
docks and other exposed places. 

The Philadelphia security force 
was the first in the Postal Serv- 
ice. The idea for a security sys- 
tem was conceived in 1969 by a 
Headquarters task force that saw 
the need to protect major postal 
facilities in high-crime areas. 
Philadelphia was chosen as a 
test site. The first class of SPOs 
underwent special training at 
Temple University and was on 
the job in January, 1971. 

The test proved successful, and 
the security force went nation- 
wide as an arm of the Inspection 
Service. Security police officers 
even protect some federal courts 


under an agreement with the 
General Services Administration 
(GSA). 

Here’s a sampling of security 
force work. During a recent year 
security officers around the coun- 
try: 

(] Responded to more than 75 
assaults against postal em- 
ployees. 

[] Gave first aid to more than 
100 injured postal employees— 
and an even greater number of 
customers. 

[] Detected or responded to 
nearly 200 fires in and around 
postal facilities. 

[1] Conducted or helped in 
bomb searches and building evac- 
uations in connection with more 





than 300 bomb threats. 

[] Blocked hundreds of at- 
tempts at unauthorized entry to 
—and exit from—postal facili- 
ties. 

{] Helped in the arrest of 
many persons for the theft of 
mail or postal property. 

Philadelphia’s security force 
works under Richard Pindell, the 
security officer in charge. Pindell 
actually was the Postal Service’s 
first security force member. 

‘“‘We’re very proud of our force 
here,” says Pindell, ‘not only 
because it’s the first, but also be- 
cause it’s so good. Out of the 
original 30 who made up the pilot 
program, 17 are still with us. 

‘‘We’ve had our share of acci- 


FIRST 


LINE OF 
PROTECTION 


Security officers help 
keep postal people, mail 
and property safe 


dents and crime. After, all Phila- 
delphia’s a big city. But in the 
five years we've had security 
police officers, only once has one 
of them had to use a firearm. 
They’ve been able to do their 
jobs, even to apprenhend and sub- 
due people, without violence.” 

Many of the SPOs have previ- 
ous police or military experience. 
In the last couple of years, how- 
ever, only postal employees have 
been put on the force. 

“Security police officers start 
at PS level 5 and after a year of 
service are eligible to move up to 
PS 6,” Mendell says. “I think it’s 
a tougher job than clerk or car- 
rier because they constantly 
change assignments and they 


face some very tough protection 
problems.” 

Many of Philadelphia’s SPOs 
man “stationary posts.” This 
means they watch an entrance or 
exit to be sure only employees 
enter—badges of everyone com- 
ing in are checked—and no prop- 
erty is taken out that shouldn't 
be. 

They also check packages and 
other belongings of employees 
leaving to insure that postal prop- 
erty is not being removed. 

Besides the stationary posts, 
security officers help guide trucks 
in and out of the dock area on 
30th St., known in Philadelphia 
as “the island.” Security police 
officers also are stationed at the 

continued 











Right: A Philadelphia security po- 
lice officer sometimes helps direct 
truck traffic. Below: An SPO, satis- 
fied all’s well, allows a car to enter 
the post office. Far right: A security 

police officer makes sure registered 
mail gets onto an airplane. 
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airport facility and escort regis- 
tered mail from the facility to air- 
planes—or vice versa. 

SPOs get three weeks of train- 
ing at the Postal Service Training 
and Development Institute in Be- 
thesda, MD. The sessions include 
academic training, physical fit- 
ness training (in hand-to-hand 
combat, how to arrest a person, 
and how to subdue a person with 
minimum force), and firearms 





training (with a shotgun and a 
.38 caliber pistol). They have to 
pass firing range tests every year. 

The security force’s ‘“head- 
quarters” is its control room on 
the ground floor of the post of- 
fice. There an officer is on duty 
at all times, checking with other 
officers via walkie-talkie, taking 
telephone messages, watching 
television screens that show vari- 
ous entrances and exits, and 


monitoring several alarm sys- 
tems. 

Nearby is a swing and locker 
room for the security officers— 
and firearm lockers. Each officer 
has one. When the officers finish 
their tours, they leave their re- 
volvers behind. 

“They can’t take them home 
because off the job our security 
officers have no special police 
powers,” Pindell says. ‘The law 
that set them up limited their po- 
lice authority that way.” 

Although most of an SPO’s job 
is routine — whose isn’t? — they 
have had exciting moments in 
Philadelphia. 

Last November a bank mes- 
senger was robbed and shot to 
death in the post office lobby af- 
ter accepting the bank’s regis- 
tered mail. Three SPOs chased a 
suspect around the outside of the 
building but lost sight of him 
when he turned a corner. The lob- 
by was then sealed and the city 
police arrived. About 50 minutes 
after the shooting, SPO Herman 
Roberts became suspicious of a 
man in the lobby. Suspecting that 
the gunman had somehow run 
back into the lobby before it was 
sealed, Roberts questioned him. 
Satisfied that his suspicions were 
well-grounded, he frisked the 
man. Some of the stolen mail fell 
from his coat. Roberts hand- 
cuffed him and found the murder 
weapon in the coat. 

And in March, security police 
officers Leroy Davis and Luther 
Price answered a burglar alarm 
at Penn Center Station. They 
apprehended a burglar inside, 
brought him to the post office and 
turned him over to a postal in- 
spector. 


Such crimes. don’t 


happen 
every day. But when they do, it’s 
nice to know the security force 
is ready for them. 0 
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Reprinted with permission from the Indianapolis News. 


Carrier 
bounces back 


Sick leave comes through 
when stroke hits Indianapolis mailman 


Mm ail carrier Charlie Buell has 
seen it all on this job—rain, 
snow, sleet and dark of night. 

What he didn’t see coming 
nearly 11 years ago was “the big 
one” that would stop him from 
carrying the mail on his Bright- 
wood route for seven months. 

That he was stopped for only 
seven months is somewhat of a 
miracle, Buell, 58, said today. The 
“big one” was a cerebral hemor- 
rage in September 1965. 

Buell was taken to Community 
Hospital, where his family was 
told, according to Buell, “‘he’ll die 
in the night.” 

After making it through the 
night and the next day, there was 
hope Buell would live. Then came 
a second blood clot on the brain. 
He went into a coma, and life 
flickered. All hope was gone. 

But somebody forgot to tell 
Charlie Buell he was doomed. 
He kept fighting back and days 
dragged into weeks. 

Buell said neurosurgeons 
“came to the conclusion” he 
would live, but that there was a 
strong possibility he would be 
blind and paralyzed on his left 
side. 

There also was a chance he 
would have impaired speech, and 
loss of memory. “Doctors said 
there was a chance I wouldn't 
even remember my family, and 
that I would be a wheel chair 
husband the rest of my life.” 

He was hospitalized 32 days, 
and as Buell says now, “through 
the grace of my Lord,” he recov- 
ered rapidly at home. Six months 
later he was back on his route. 

That was in March 1966. 

Today, Buell carries more than 
the mail. He also has a certificate 
awarded him for accumulating 
1,000 hours in sick leave—a 
thousand hours he has not used 
since he returned to work. He 
actually has 1,063. 

“If I felt any better I don’t 
think I could stand it,” he said. 


“I’m telling you, I’m as fine as I 
ever was. I still wear a flower in 
my hat every day (he walks 
about nine miles a day) and the 
kids down at School 1 still call 
me Uncle Charlie. Don’t you 
know, I can remember when 
their parents were going to 
school and calling me Uncle 
Charlie.” 

Thinking about his certificate, 
Buell, a route man in the Bright- 
wood area for 26 years, said: 

“You know something? I 


didn’t even use up all the sick 
time I had coming when I was 
off those seven months.” 

He’s the same Charlie Buell 
who eight years ago received a 
$50 award for submitting a ZIP 
Code motto: “Don’t skip it, ZIP 
m” 

‘‘Yeah,’’ Charlie laughed, 
“wouldn’t you know, they took 
$10 out for taxes.”’ 

And Charlie’s address? ‘2935 
Manlove Avenue,” he said, add- 
ing quickly, 46218.” 0 





Who are the Postal Service's sick leave “champions?” 


Headquarters computers indicate these postal employees have piled up more than 
3,500 hours. Computers, however—or the people who feed them information—do 


make mistakes and the list may not be complete. 


So if you think your name belongs in the ‘3,500 Hour Club,” send us proof and 


we'll include it in a future issue. 


In case you haven't accumulated much, you might ask these members the 
advantages of having a lot of sick leave. They'll tell you: When you need it, you have 
it. If you need more than you have, only a good attendance record will get you a 
“loan.” And when you're on sick leave, you keep earning more sick leave, annual 
leave and retirement credit, just as though you were working. 


Just ask Lyle Pettit, postmaster of Ava, MO. He has accumulated more sick leave 


hours than any other postal employee—4,010. 


Pettit began his career on July 1, 1927, in the Ava office as a clerk. He became 


Francis W. Saunders 
Window Clerk 
Baldwinville, MA 
3,894 hours 


Henry G. Hendrickson 
Rural Carrier 
Glenfield, ND 

3,784 hours 


James V. P. Conway 

Senior Asst. Postmaster General, 
Employee & Labor Relations 
Washington, DC 

3,769 hours 


Thomas W. Willoughby 
Rural Carrier 

Rapidan, VA 

3,735 hours 


Robert J. Minnick 
Distribution Clerk 
Springfield, OH 
3,668 hours 


Edward J. Ledwith 
Foreman of Mails 
Freeport, IL 

3,658 hours 


assistant postmaster in 1954 and postmaster in 1971. 














Paul W. Blanchong 
Mgr., Station and 
Branch Operations 
Toledo, OH 

3,611 hours 


William G. Pursley 
Rural Carrier 
Veteran, WY 
3,596 hours 


Thurman F, Coughlin 
Post Office Supervisor 
Winchester, IL 

3,588 hours 


Lyle H. Pettit 
Postmaster, Ava, MO 
4,010 hours 


Antonio G. Santoro 


Mgr., Mail Processing 


Jersey City, NJ 
3,585 hours 


F. Maurice Bloom 
Postmaster 
Fulton, MO 
3,584 hours 


Henry L. Medford 


Mgr., Eastern Area Supply Center 


Somerville, NJ 
3,552 hours 


Theron D. Williams, Jr. 
Supt. of Window Services 
Bloomfield, NJ 

3,551 hours 


Elizabeth Bolen 
Distribution Clerk 
Bakersfield, CA 
3,545 hours 


Clifford Peterson 
City Carrier 
Chicago, IL 
3,541 hours 


Clyde C. Smith 
Postmaster 
Brunswick, GA 
3,532 hours 


Minnie M. Smith 

Distribution and Window Clerk 
Suisun City, CA 

3,525 hours 


Fred P. Smith 

Supt. of Window Services 
Pleasant Gap, PA 

3,502 hours 





Working with 
working teen-agers 


Memphis postal people guide Junior Achievement group 


W's is a government organi- 
zation like the Postal Serv- 
ice’s Mid-South district in Mem- 
phis sponsoring a teen-age group 
dedicated to the free enterprise 
system? 

Because the business principles 
the youngsters learn in Junior 
Achievement are important no 
matter where their careers take 
them. Because Junior Achieve- 
ment is a wholesome, construc- 
tive activity for young people. 
Because it builds leadership. Be- 
cause it builds a sense of team- 
work. Because it helps adults ap- 
preciate kids—and vice versa. 

The ‘becauses” could go on 
and on. It’s probably sufficient 
to say simply that Junior 
Achievement is good for teen- 
agers and the Memphis post of- 
fice believes in helping out. 

Almost every major city has 
a Junior Achievement center, 
maybe more than one. The orga- 
nization works like this: 

Groups of about 20 youngsters 
organize into ‘‘companies” at the 
start of a school year. They sell 
about $100 worth of stock—at 
$1 a share—to parents, relatives, 
friends, neighbors. They produce 
small items and sell them. If they 
make a profit—and they usually 
do—the original stockholders get 
a dividend. 

The groups organize the pro- 
duction lines, pay small wages, 
pay their officers small salaries, 


rent equipment from Junior 
Achievement centers, devote a 
small part of their earnings to 
“taxes,” in other words experi- 
ence the whole range of business 
life. 

Counseling organizations, 
which are almost always business 
firms, contribute two things: Vol- 
unteer advisers and the cost of 
tickets for their Junior Achieve- 
ment company to a year-end 
awards dinner. That means the 
Postal Service district office 
spends around $200 a year on this 
activity. 

“We get it back many times 
over,” says Sam P. Rabb, who 
was acting district manager at 
the time of Postal Life’s visit and 
is now director of customer 
services for the Memphis sec- 
tional center. “We get it back in 
several forms. First, the teen- 
agers tour the post office, learn 
about us and meet postal peo- 
ple. Second, they spread the 
word. They tell their friends and 
families. It also teaches postal 
people, at least four of them a 
year, how to deal with other peo- 
ple on a one-to-one basis. We 
get a lot of good publicity from 
this small expenditure. And we 
feel that we're fulfilling part of 
our civic obligations.” 

The Postal Service’s major 
contribution is the help provided 
by the volunteer advisers. This 
year’s were Willie H. Bolden, a 


postal systems examiner, the 
management adviser; Vernon 
Muirhead, a personnel clerk, pro- 
duction adviser; James Buford, 
acting foreman of delivery, sales 
adviser, and Lawrence L. Lum II, 
a customer services representa- 
tive, the adviser for company 
liaison. 

The teenagers they helped 
named their company Commu- 
nico. They met every Monday 
night at Junior Achievement’s 
Executive Center, one of two 
centers in Memphis, to manufac- 
ture hanging flower pots and desk 
nameplates. They made a $500 
profit for the year. 0 
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Communico members drill (lower) 
and sand the flower pot holders. 
Right: Post office adviser Vernon 

Muirhead admires the finished 
product. 
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John Neidert 


i Neidert didn’t get to see 

himself on television before 
Super Bowl X last January. He 
was out collecting mail. 

The 6-2, 230 pound former 
New York Jets linebacker is a 
part-time flexible carrier at the 
Sarasota, FL, post office. 

Neidert’s pro-football career 
began after graduation from the 
University of Louisville when he 
joined the Cincinnati Bengals. He 
was picked up by the Jets at mid- 
season after the Bengals put him 
on waivers. 

The Jets succeeded in their 
championship drive and landed in 
the 1969 Super Bowl. Neidert 
played defense and was a member 
of the Jets’ hard hitting ‘‘suicide 
squad.” The Jets won. Film clips 
from that game, shown on this 
year’s Super Bowl pre-game 
show, included action shots of 
Neidert. 

Later, Neidert was traded to 
the Chicago Bears, where he was 





& 
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backup to Dick Butkus. A knee 
injury while he was with Chicago 
cut his career short. 

Sarasota postmaster Gordon 
Higel describes Neidert as a man 
“with tremendous self discipline. 
| guess he got that and the 
strength to handle 70 pound mail 
sacks like bags of popcorn from 
playing football.” 

Neidert’s wife, Brenda, is a 
distribution clerk on tour 2 at the 
Sarasota post office.O 


Bruce CO post office cus- 
todian Ralph Williams has 
combined his interest in antique 
cars and handcrafting leather 
work to come up with an award- 
winning hobby. 

Last year, his efforts took first 
and second place in model 
competition at Denver’s Antique 
Auto Show. 

“| make the cars from scratch,” 
Williams says. ‘‘The frame is 





constructed out of cardboard from 
cigar boxes. Then | mold the body 
with papier-maché and overlay it 
with leather.’’ Metal cut from cans 
provides the ‘‘chrome.”’ The only 
parts not made from scratch are 
the tires. 

Attention to detail is a must to 
be successful in competition, he 
says. ‘I build them so that car 
doors, hood and trunk open, the 
right dials are on the dashboard 
and the appropriate emblems, 
carved from wood, adorn the 
exterior.” 

Williams’ first attempts at model 
car building won at the auto show. 
A 1966 Valiant placed second. 

His 1920 Rolls Royce received the 
top award. 

“| correspond with a Rolls 
Royce dealer in London,” Williams 
says, ‘‘and asked him to send 
along some photos and other 
information that would help me 
with the model.” It took 130 hours 


Ralph Williams 
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Leland Petersen 


to finish the model. 

“! built the Rolls,” he said, 
“because | figured this was as 
close to one as I'd ever get.”’ 

His collection has grown to 
include a new Mercedes, a 1929 
Dusenberg, and a 1929 Ford 
pickup truck. His current project is 
a Volkswagen Beetle. 

What next? A post office jeep, 
complete with sliding doors and 
plastic mail trays. O 


thes loss of an eye in a child- 
hood accident hasn't hin- 
dered Leland Petersen’s ability 
to produce award-winning wood- 
carvings. 

The 32 year postal veteran is a 
letter carrier in the Monterey, CA, 
post office. 

Recently, Peterson was asked 
to display a number of his carvings 
in city hall in Seaside, CA. 

In addition to receiving awards 





at the Monterey County Fair and 
at woodcarving shows in Cali- 
fornia’s central coast region, 
Petersen has a piece on perma- 
nent display in the Woodcarvers’ 
Museum in Monument, CO. 0 


anda Grubich’s clothes 
would be the envy of any 
woman—even one from the 
1860's. The Cedar Rapids, IA, 
LSM clerk is an avid collector of 
period costumes. 

To date, she has assembled a 
wardrobe of 60 dresses, espe- 
cially wedding gowns, dating back 
as far as the Civil War. She has 
also collected 40 hats as well as 
old bathing suits. Her husband, 
Paul, collects men’s antique 
fashions. 

Their mutual interest in period 
costumes stems from another 
hobby—antique cars. They have a 
1937 Packard and a 1949 Ford. O 





Wanda Grubich 
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THE RIVER, 








THE BOATS, 
THE MAIL 








latboats that carry mail? Yes, in the 

Ohio River Flatboat Festival held 

every August. This year’s, Aug. 5-8, 
will be the fourth. The first was a race between 
two flatboats from Owensboro, KY, to Hen- 
derson, KY, but the event has evolved into a 
festival with 20 boats scheduled for the Bi- 
centennial year. Specially-canceled mail is 
carried between the two towns. In these pho- 
tos from last year’s festival, Henderson’s post- 
master, James R. Rash Jr., takes a pouch of 
mail off one of the flatboats and (lower right) 
cancels letters and cards printed for the festivities. 





U.S. Postal Service 
Washington, DC 20260 
Official Business 


Penalty for Private Use to Avoid 
Payment of Postage $300 


Old house, 


new post office 


An authentic 1876 post office will serve visitors to the 
U.S. Open Golf Championship at the Atlanta Athletic Club 
June 14-20. It will sit within putting distance of the first tee. 

The office, named for the late golfer Bobby Jones’ 
putter, was designed and built as a Bicentennial project by 
Duluth, GA, Postmaster Joe Summerour and his family. 
Construction materials came from an abandoned, century- 
old farmhouse. Authentic furnishings have been scrounged 
and employees will dress in garb typical of a hundred 


years ago. 
Below: Summerour works on the office’s exterior. 
Right: He gets an assist from his wife, Lynn. 
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